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ABSTRACT 

There is a great deal of discussion and concern 
within the postsecondary education community regarding the future of 
postsecondary enrollments. The Council staff has followed this debate 
and has identified critical population factors that will influence 
future enrollments in Oregon institutions. In light of this, the 
Council has presented population trends that influence postsecondary 
enrollments to 1984. Considering these projections, several policy 
questions arise concerning facilities, staffing, students, and 
finances, all of which are discussed separately in this document. 
This review of potential problems facing postsecondary education in 
Oregon during the next decade makes it apparent that many critical 
decisions will be faced by educational policymakers at all levels 
during this period. The decisions that will be faced both during the 
growth of the late 7Cs and the decline of the 8 0s in sojie segments 
will test the ability of Oregon's system of educational governance. 
This system, which is based largely upon voluntary cooperation, 
planning, and coordination, laay not be able to respond to the 
unprecedented changes that appear to be facing postsecondary 
education. Critical decisions regarding funding, student allocation, 
staffing, and facilities utilization, particularly Curing the 
post-'^980 contraction, will require much greater coordination and 
planning than has been necessary during the extended period of 
sustained growth of the 1960s and 197Cs, (Author/PC) 
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CHAPTER I 

POPULATION AND ENROLLMENT TRENDS 

There is a great deal ol disciiNsion aiiJ coiieem within the postseeondary edueation eomnuinity 
regarding the ruture of postseeondary enrolhuents. Ihr growth ol* post high sehool edueation in 
Oregon and throughout the nation during the last 10 years has been phenomenal. The last five years 
have seen this growth in enrollment level otY in many institutions, and some types ol sehools have 
seen drops in enrollment. There is eonsiderable disagreement among edueators a^garding the future 
of postseeondary edueation. Some experts at the national level are predieting signifieanl deelines in 
enrollments as well as major ehanges in the strueture of postseeondary education. Other obser\ers 
pnrdict new and continued growth during the next lew years. 

The C^oiuicil staff has followed this debate and has identified critical population f;ictors which will 
influence future enrollments in Oregon institutions. I'he ( oun< il conducts annual surveys of high 
school seniors and high school graduates, and the data obtained from these studies provides 
information about student attitudes which might affect future postseeondary enrollments. This 
report, based upon data from the United States Census, the Oregon State Health Division, and the 
State DepartinvMit of Education as well as data maintained by the Educational Coordinating 
Council, examines factors which will intluence enrollment trends in Oregon through the year 1985. 

Populations Trends Which Influence Postseeondary Enroilmeut 

It is obvious that enrollments in postseeondary educational institutions are directly related to the 
number of persons available in the population who are interested in pursuing education beyond the 
high school. Traditionally. postsecondar>' enrollments have been predominantly composed of 
persons between the ages of 18 and 21 years. Thus, the number of persons in this age group can be 
used as a basic indicator for the number of persons who will be available to enroll in postseeondary 
educational programs. 

Figure I shows that nationally the 18- to 21-year old age group grew dramatically, beginning in the 
mid-50's and that this growth is projected to continue until about 1980. Beginning in 1980, 
however, a sharp decline in the number of college age individuals in the United States is projected. 
It is important to note that these projections are based upon persons already "born." and any 
changes which might result will be minor. 

Oregon's population patterns are very similar to the national picture. Population estimates of 18- to 
24-year old persons, based upon 1970 census data for Oregon are shown in Figure 2. Note that the 
number of persons in this age group reaches a peak in 1 980, and by 1 9^;0. the number of college age 
persons will have dropped to below the 1 970 level. I hese projections are based upon the actual 
number of pe^ons in Oregon 1^)70. and the only thing which might cause a significant increase in 
these figures would be greatly increased migration of families with school age children into Oregon 
between 1 970 and 1990. 

Another indicator of potential postseeondary educational enrollment which is closely related to the 
population factors already mentioned is the number of high school graduates each year. Ihis 
indicator is used by both the Council staff and the State Department of Higher Education in making 
long-range enrollment projections for Oregon's institutions (see Figure 3). Since the annual number 
of high school graduates is directly related to the population of 17- and l8-year olds in Oregon, the 
pattern here is almost identical to the one shown for the 18- to 24-year old population. The 
relationship between the leveling off of college enrollments that has occurred since 1972 and the 
number of high school graduates in the last two years is apparent. Notice that the number of high 
school graduates will remain fairly stable through l97o with only minor fluctuations. Beginning in 
1977. however, substantial increases in the niimber of high school graduates are projected through 
1979. After 1979, a steady drop in the pooi of high school graduates is projected through at least 
1985. 

I 
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These projections, developed annually by the State Department of Education and the State 
Department of Higher Education, are based upon the actual number of students already enrolled in 
the lower grades and. like the population estimates, they are not likely to change significantly unless 
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Oregon experiences a significant change in the present in-migration patterns. Recent population 
projections developed by the Center tor Population Research at Portland State University indicate 
that much ot' the growth in Oregon's population is due to migration into the State. The growth due 
to in-mifntion is distributed t'airly evenly among all age groups, iiowever, and the current rate ot 
growth due to in-migration is not great enough to significantly change the general trends indicated 
above* 

All ot* the population projections showr so far have been b.^sed upon persons already 
born projections which are not subject to significant change. In order to predict the size ot* the 
pool ot potential postsecondary students tor longer range periods, it is necessary to examine trends 
in birth rates. Since the newborn children ot one year will not reach college age until 17 years later, 
the current birth rates, both nationally and in Oregon, provide some basis for projecting 
postsecondary enrollments in the I990's. Figure 4 shows that nationally the birth rate in 1970 ot' 
1 8.2 per thousand is lower thau m any other period since 1920, and the actual number ot* live births 
in 1970 was well below the I960 level. 

Figure 5 shows that during the three-year period beginning in 1970, the birth rate dropped over two 
percentage points, and the actual number ot* live births dropped by approximately 250,000 per 
year. A regional breakdown shows that the Pacific states experienced one ot* the sharpest drops in 
the birth rate Irom 1970 to 1972 (see Figure 6). 

Data shown in Figure 7 supplied by the Oregon State Health Division shows that births in Oregon 
are following the national trends. It can be seen that the birth rate in Oregon has been on the 
decline except lor two short periods since about 1952. The sharp decline which ocvurred nationally, 
beginning in 1970, also occurred in Oregon. 

Figure 8 gives detailed figures on live births in Oregon showing that Oregon's birth rate declined 
over 1 5 percent during that three-year period and the actual number of live births declined by over 
4,000 per year trom 1970 to 1 972. The number of live births in 1972 was lower than it has been in 
Oregon since 1946, and the 1^>72 level of 3IJ08 births is significantly below the peak year ot^ 1953 
when 39.866 new Oregonians were born- It is interesting to note that children born in 1953 reached 
the age of 18 in 1971 , a year when postsecondary enrollments in Oregon were also at a peak. 
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Figure 7 

All of the above data on birth rates and population growth seem to indicate that the drop in the 
nuinbci of college age youth and high school graduates projected to begin in 1980 will probably 
continue well beyond I WO. C urrent economic and social trends certainly do not seem to indicate 
that the downward trend in the birth rate is likely to change in the next tew years. 
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Other Factors Innuencing Postsecotidary Enroilments 

While the sue of the poo! of traditional college age youth is an extremely important factor in 
dett'mining future postsecondar>' enrollmenls. there are other factors which also must be 
considered in attempting to predict future enrollments. 

One of the most important of these factors is the number of persons in the 18- to 24-year old age 
group who actually enroll in postsecoiidar>' educational programs in any given year. Smce 1956, the 
Olfice of High School Relations of the State Department of Higher Education has conducted an 
annual survey of high school seniors to determine their activity plans after leaving high school This 
survey provides a good indicator ot the number of high school graduates each year who plan to 
pursue post high school education over a relatively long period. 

U can be seen in Figure 9 that while there has been some slight change in the percentage of Oregon 
high school graduates desiring to continue their education each year, this percentage has remained 
fairly constant at between 60 to 65 percent since about 1964. Follow-up surveys of Oregon high 
school graduates also have been conducted by the Office of High School Relations and the 
Educational C oordinating Council and these studies also show a fairly stable trend for about the 
last ten years. The percentage of higli school seniors attending some type of postsecondary 
instituti*^n has remained between 50 to 60 percent for about ten years. 

The above data would seem to indicate that the growth in postsecondary enrollments during the last 
13 years was largely due to the increase in the size of the pool of college age youth rather than to 
increasing nvimbers of this group attending school each year. This is particularly true of the 
four-year institutions since the student bodies in these institutions have been predominantly 
composed of 18- to 24-year olds throughout this period. In 1972, 83 percent of the students in 
Oregon's private four-year institutions were under 25 years of age and 68 percent of the students in 
public four-year institutions were uniki 25. Only 9 percent of the students in the public four-year 
institutions were over the age of 30, and this included students enrolled iu graduate and professional 
schools. 
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The age distribution of students in Oregon community colleges is somewhat different than in the 
four-year institutions, but even in these schools a significant portion of the total enrollment has 
been composed of traditional college age youth. Since many adults are involved in only part-time or 
hobby-related programs in the community colleges, the percentage of the full-time equivalent 
enrollment accounted for by traditional college age youth is probably higher than for total 
headcount enrollment. Part of the growth in community college enrollments has been due to the 
entrance of persons beyond traditional college age into the postsecondary educational system, white 
much of the rapid growth in community college enrollments has also been due to the growth of the 
18- to 24-year old population during the last decade. 



One significant trend has emerged from the Post High School Plans Survey over the last three years 
which may have a significant influence on the distribution of students among Oregon's institutions. 
Every year since 1971 the number of students indicating plans to combine work and school has 
increased while the percentage of students planning to attend school exclusively has declined* 
Analysis of the surveys shows that the students who plan to combine work and school are much 
more likely to attend community colleges than those students who plan to attend school as their 
sole activity. If this trend continues, it could mean that a greater proportion of future high school 
graduating classes will attend community colleges, and thus shift enrollments away from the 
four-year institutions. This trend might be compensated for by increased transfers from community 
colleges to four-year schools, but the surveys also show that the students planning to combine work 
and school are somewhat more likely to enroll in vocational programs which tend to be two-year 
terminal programs. 



Projected Enrollments 

It is apparent that the projected changes in the numbei of college age youth over the next ten years 
are going to affect enrollments in Oregon's four-year institutions and community colleges 
differently to the extent that this traditional age group accounts for the enrollment in each type of 



institution. Since the vast majority ol students in both the publie and private four-year institutions 
are drawn from this traditional pool of IS- to :4-year olds, the projected enrollments in these 
institutions tend to follow the trends in population of this age group quite closely. 

These projections are based upon a number of assumptions, however, and if the basis for any of 
these assumptions changes, so will the enrollment projections (see l-igurc 10). 

It is also important to note that these projections are based on segment-wide assumptions. Future 
enrollment patterns in individual institutions will be inlluenced by many factors which do not have 
a significant impact on segment-wide or state-wide trends. Such factors would include the 
development of new programs or the phasing out of existing programs on individual campuses, 
financial conditions affecting individual institutions, or regional differences in population growth or 
decline. 



PROJECTION ASSUMPTIONS 



1. THE AGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WITHIN THE STATE 
SYSTEM WILL REMAIN STABLE. 

2. THE STATE SYSTEM W.LL CONTINUE TO ENROLL THE SAME 
PROPORTION OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES EACH YEAR AS 
THEY DID IN 1973. 

3. THE PROPORTION OF OUT-OF-STATE STUDENTS ATTENDING 
THE STATE SYSTEM WILL RIli^AIN STABLE. 

4. RETENTION RATES WILL REMAIN CONSTANT. 

5. STUDENTS WILL NOT BE PREVENTED FROM ATTENDING 
STATE SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS BECAUSE OF ENROLLMENT 
LIMITATIONS. 



Figure 10 



Projections of headcount enrollment in the State System of Higher Education through the 1984-85 
academic year shown in Figure 1 1 rellect the anticipated ''bulge'' in the pool of high school 
graduates which will occur in the later l^TO's and early 1980's. 

Projected enrollments in Oregon's independent colleges and universities shown in Figure 12, also 
reflect this ''bulge/' but to a lesser extent than in the pubHc institutions. This is due to the fact that 
several of these institutions have established enrollment ceilings, and these ceilings will limit the 
peak enrollment level which will be achieved in the early 1 ^(SO's. 

These projections are based upon the same basic assumptions as those used for the State System 
except for the compensation which had to be made due to the existence of enrollment limitations 
in some institutions. 
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Projections of coiunuinity college enrolliuents based upon these same basic assumptions show a 
pattern of continued growth through 1^)80 with a leveling off of enrollments by 1^)83 (see Figure 
13). Projected enrollments in the community colleges do not show a continuing decrease after 1980 
as do enrollments in the four-year institutions because of the different age distribution of students 
in community colleges. The total adult population of Oregon is projected to increase after 1^80 
even though the number of college age persons will decline beginning in that year. This continued 
population growth will result in continued growth in the adult enrollment in community colleges 
even given the assumption that the community colleges will continue to enroll the same proportion 
of their local conuuunities as they d^d in 1^73. In the event that this assumption is not valid« and 
the schools continue to attract an even greater proportion of the adults in their local communities, 
the enrollment of Oregon's community colleges will continue to increase significantly after 1980. 
even though the pool of traditional college age students will be decreasing during this period. 

C urrent enrollment projections for the conummity colleges which have been approved by the State 
Department of l-ducation and the Educational Coordinating Council do include an assumption of 
increasing growth in the number of adults in conununity college programs each year. This projected 
growth in enrollments due to increased numbers of nontraditional students is extremely difficult to 
project accurately. There is very little historical data upon which to base projections of students 
other than those in the traditional 18- to 2 1 -year-old age group, and adult enrollment is also much 
more subject to lluctuatioii as a result of economic conditions and unpredictable factors such as the 
gasoline shortage. 

Hven given the inherent problems in making community college enrollment projections, however, it 
seems apparent that the decrease in the nuinber of college age youth after 1980 will affect those 
community college programs which draw a significant portion of their enrollment fron. this 
traditional pool of students. 
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These long-range enrollment projections indicate that the period of* rapid growtli in postsecondary 
enrollments has ended, and if these projections are reasonably accurate, postsecondar>^ enrollments 
will be at a fairly constant level through 1985, with a**bulge'' occurring from about 1^77 through 
1^85. This fact is particul arly important when these projections are compared with enrollment 
trends during the last decaue as shown in Figure 14. 
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Figure 14 



Actual and projected enrollments over a 25-year period show this leveling quite vividly. If the 
steady drop in enrollments predicted to begin in 1980 continues into the I990's as the data on birth 
rates seems to siiggest, postsecondary institutions will be faced with many problems. The 
administrative and programmatic adjustments which will have to be made in shifting from a period 
of rapid expansion to a period of gradual contraction will require careful planning at the state, 
segmental and institutional levels. The anticipated '*bulge" in enrollments projected for the 
1977-1985 period will compUcate this planning to a considerable extent. 
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CHAPTER II 



POLICY ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

In the light oi' IhcNC pri)jcctii)nN. scver;il policy questions arise. Before addressing those which apply 
most directly to institutions, some comments should be made regarding the general ability ol* the 
State to deal with siMue ol* the problems ol the future. Oregon exhibited uncommon facility in 
working through the challenges of expansion during the oU's. The same professional approach must 
now be made to a new kind of difficulty. 

In the first instance, it is quite apparent that there are few technical planning tools available to the 
Boards which can be used to deal with declining enrollments in a rational manner. In the absence of 
good and workable methods, present practices are all too often based on expediency and justified 
by temporary econi>mic conditions. But these will not do when more permanent reductions are 
required. It is not merely that selective reductions in both programs and staff present sensitive 
political and personnel problems. More seriously, there are no planning systems and no information 
systems in existence designed expressly to assist in this kind of decision making. I he Resource 
Requirements Prediction Model is a valuable asset to administrators but it becomes usable in the 
decremental planning process only in conjunction with policy decisions made by other procedures 
for which we are inadequately prepared. 

In the second place, all information seems to indicate that more and more persons outside the 
traditional college age group of 18 to 21 will be seeking education of one sort or another. Oregon 
has no consistent and articulated policy in this connection. Several groups, organizations, and 
institutions have engaged in providing what lias traditionally been called ''adult and continuing" 
educational services. Depending on the organization or program, public support has been variously 
granted or denied. Ihe patchwork pattern of programs is paralleled by an equally confusing array of 
policies. 

l-inally. both the decline in general enrollments and shifting patterns promise to increase inter- and 
intra-segmental desires to maintain student bodies to the maximum institutional advantage. 
Already, recruitment cv)mpetition is mounting. Though there are some who argue that such 
competition can only enhance the quality of programs under the pressure of a free and open 
market, there is little evidence that this is happening or even that institutions, if they wished, could 
respond in a "market place" manner. However, even if it were possible, it is still obvious that the 
statewide planning being done to deal with this problem by the Oregon High School College 
Relations Council needs all the support it can get while Boards and mstitutions need to review their 
pt)licies in this connection. 

As our preliminary display of population and enrollment patterns shows, however, the problems for 
the educational community in the next decade are complicated and made unique by the 'M^^SU 
bulge" a temporar>' surge in the traditional student population beginning in 1^)11 and falling off 
alter h>SO. I he above issues dealt most directly with general decline and shifting patterns. Another 
peculiar set of problems is created by the "h)SO bulge" for which new policies are required. 
Ordinarily, changes in enrollments and shifts in patterns are reviewed as a normal part of budgeting, 
getting no unusual treatment. I he prospects for the immediate future are unusual, however, and 
hence call for new analytical attention. 

Though significant changes in enrollment affect all parts of the educational enterprise, particular 
attention should be given to policies touching upon facilities, staffing, students, and finance. These 
will be discussed below in order. 
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A! Ilk* oiiistM. howovci. II nIuhiUI Iv noted that the various sciriiKMits of the cducalional community 
will he allcclcd dilloivnily. I'or instance, community colleges having the smallest percentage of 
students ill the IX t*) 1\ age group will realize a more modest surge prior to h)80, and in all 
likelihood, will continue to grow but at a slower rate alter that time. The pattern will not he the 
same at Tour-year instilulions. However, tlie competition lor students in all age groups by all 
mstilutioiis will be much greater, thus creating a new set of interiiisiitutionul problems. In 
discussing eacli topic, segmeiilal diHerences uill he kept in the Ibrd'ront. 

Facilities ' 

DilYerences in the ten-year enrollment projections are most marked when comparing community 
ci)|leges with public lour-year institutions. In both, there is to be a new upward trend beginning in 
l^>*77 and reaching its peak in h)SU. Cirowth in community college enrollments then is expected to 
level olT while lour-year enrollments will begin a slow but steady decline. At least three major issues 
are raised bv this projection. . 

l-irsl. how nIkiII we provide lacilities Tor the new surge? Approximately I l,UOO new students will be 
m the sNsteni h> iwso 4.500 in lour-year schools and 0,500 in community colleges. Though this 
amouniN to only about a 10 percent increase, it will put some strain on Tacilities presently available, 
l or ctMnmunily colleges, the growth will stay in the systetu with relative permanency. However, tor 
the louryear institutions, this growth will not hold. Therelore. dilYerent capital construction 
policies arc tviiuired lor these two public segments. 

Second, special attention needs to he given to the lour-year policies since it is in this segment that 
Ihc most signilicant decline is expected after h)SO. hrom the point oT view ot* Tacilities alone, there 
appears to be no need Tor. and in Tact, many reasons to resist any expansion oT assignable space 
which is linked to enrollments. Ways should he Tound to maximize and cooperalively utilize 
Tacilities throughout the entire educational system, both public and private. 

This brings up the third issue related to Tacilities. I he program adequacy oT Tacilities needs to be 
examined careTully. paying attention not only to the Tacilities themselves, but to their location. In 
the context ol present projections, such an examination ought to be undertaken with the changing 
characlenstics oT the clientele clearly in mind. The needs oT a broader, nontraditional student 
clientele ought not to be Torgotten in this planning. 

Staffing 

It is apparent that the diTTcrences between community colleges and Tour-year institutions raise 
different stalling problems. In the case of cominunitv colleges, the ''surge" of the late 70\ and the 
shilting patterns of student chentele define these problems. It is hard to know whether there will be 
difficulties in finding sufficient numbers of new instructors for the community college "surge.** 
Present prospects appear to be good, however. It may be more difficult to provide adequate 
qualified staff for the more diverse expectations of the changing clientele. In order to maintain 
qnalit> in our community colleges, it is imperative that special attention be given to these problems. 

When looking at the four-year institutions in anticipation of the projected enrollment patterns, an 
entirely dilfereni set of issues appears. In the first instance, the "surge" of the late 70's is a short 
preface to a protracted period of reductions. Many institutions may find the '\urtc" a welcome 
relief from present restrictions provided adequate funds are available to accommodate the new- 
students. Unless special policies are prepared, however, the contraction of the SO's could prove 
quite disruptive. 

The paucity of administrative and planning tools designed for rational contraction already has been 
pointed out. I here is also a deficiency of policy not out of design or oversight but plainly because 
the situation is unprecedented. It is clear that the quality of institutions cannot be sustained if 
reductions in budgets are made across the board. It is also clear that the diversity of programs and 
institutions cannot be maintained without clear and deliberate decisions. 
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How can institutions ol higher cilucation cope with the "surge" of the late 7l)\ without becoming 
unduly encumbered by tenured faculty in the SOV* At the present lime. ()4 percent ol* the eligible 
ranks ol* faculty in State System schools are tenured. The median age of the group is 47 years. By 
h)S5. ±500 of this group will have reached retirement age. If restraint is practiced in the granting ol 
tenure during the period oi* the "bulge,** State System institutions will be in a much better position 
to deal with further contraction in the S0\. One alternativj for dealing with the "bulge'* is lo 
establish enrollment distribution nuchanisms which will spread the incnMsed number ol students 
out among the institutions, both public and private. This can be done by putting ceilings on some 
institutions and providing various incentises lor others. Such practices, though somewhat 
distasteful, would provide for a much better utilization of existing resources while at the same time 
avoiding most of the damaging consequences of the temporar> "bulgiv*' 

Tenure is only one dimension of the issue, however, and probably not the most serious one at that, 
l-.ven without the difficulties presented by tenure, how can colleges and universities reduce 
programs wliile still maintaining quality? Certainly some principles providing lor allocation of 
programs among the various schools will help. J urthermore. it would be very helpful if basic 
information were readily available on faculty training, experience, expertise, and interest other than 
or in addition to that used for initial employment and the granting of tenure. This data would 
enable institutions to utilize more fully available faculty resources. 

Some mention should be made here of collective bargaining by faculties. It is difficult lo anticipate 
both the form and the impact of this activity. There is some reason to believe that the "surge** of 
eiirollments will ease the pressure for collective bargaining altogether. In any reg;jrd, there is little 
doubt thar one issue which will be hotly debated will be the conditions for the granting of tenure. 

Students 

The anticipated "bulge" in the postsecondary population cohort which is projected to occur 
between hn? and l^)S5 could create a number of problems for potential students. The growth in 
enrollment which is anticipated will raise several critical issues lor students which arc distinctly 
different from the problems which may be faced by students during the long term period of 
declinmg college age population projected to begin in the eariy l^^SO's. Because of this difference, 
the two phases of the "bulge'* as it affects students will be discussed separately. 

The growth phase of the 1^^80*s enrollmeni bulge may have the effect of limiting student choices 
and opportunities m several ways. First, the anticipated expansion may place some institutions in a 
position in which they must limit enrollments. Such limitations will have the effect of restricting 
student access to institutions which have recently maintained relatively open admissions policies. 
Some students may be required to attend institutions which are not their first choice, and it is 
critical that any limitations which become necessar>' are applied fairiy and equitably to all. 

Currently, there are established ceilings lor enrollments in all public and most private four-year 
institutions, but present enrollments are well below these ceilings in almost all institutions. Both 
proprietary scliooN and community colleges presently maintain open admissions policies, and 
enrollment ceilings are established only in special programs requiring unique laboratory or clinical 
facilities. Since the current enrollment situation does not require that ceilings be enforced inmost 
cases* consistent statewide policies for allocation of students above these ceilings have not been 
established. In specific programs where enrollments are limited, a number of methods have been 
employed, including waiting lists, special aptitude tests, and the establishment of admission 
standards based on previous academic achievement. Several other alternative methods may have to 
be employed to deal with this new situation. 

A second problem raised by the growth phase of the enrollment bulge is in the area of student 
financial aid. The peak enrollments anticipated in \^)7^), XO. and H\ could severely strain the 
availability of studert financial aid resources, thus limiting the ability of many low and moderate 
income students to pursue postsecondary education. Current State student financial aid programs. 
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wliiL'h arc lariicK uraiil prDurains. nlvui Id he Ji)iiiu an cITccIinc joh o\ DixMiitiu acccsN Wn all Ivpcs d! 
NhuknlN when cooulinalcJ with I'cJcral sliulcin aNsMaiKv prDiirains. IT \\w peak cnrDlliULMil pcrioj 
1)1' Ihc Sl)\ In iu)l accDinpaiucJ hy cxpaiulal l*cJcral sluJciil asMslaiKC. Iidnncnci. Ihc Stale may 
MlvJ U) c\pli>rc a iiuinhcr o\ allcriialivc apprDachcs to lminufc thai linaiKial harriers di) iu)l liinil 
aavNN. A final prohliMU inav Iv a limilalioii ol'aavNs li> pDslNCCoiKlarN cJucaliDii U)r !U)!ilraJilii)iial 
sUklciilv II iiiNlilulioiis arc raccJ with iiKTcaMiii! LMirolliiKMil v)l IraJiliDiial nIikIlmUn. placiiii! a 
vMiDiiN slraiii on ihcir lacililics aiul rcNouiLCs. the ahilily o\ ihcsc ln^lillllion^ lo nlmnc nUiJlmiN 
ha\inu special iiccJsaiKl Icarniiii: prDhlcnis will hcinipaircJ. Slu)iikl Iho Slalc aJi)pl pDlicics U) serve 
ihis hri)aJer siuJeiil elieiUele. allenialive strategies will have \o he einpU)yeJ ti) ensure their aeeess 
Jiirnii: the urDwlh phase n\ the e!iri)llinent hiike. 

I he l\pe 1)1 prohleius which nia\ he encDuntcreJ h\ stiulenls Jurinii the periml eDnlraelion will 
he i|uite JiiTerent iVoin tliDse already Jeserihed. One prohleni which tnii?ht he laceJ is competitive 
recruitinent In pi)stseci)iKlary iiistitntions. It iiistitutioiis are I'aceJ with a steady decrease in 
enrollments alter l^)S(). it nia\ he necessary to actively recruit students to a much ureater extent 
than in the past. This inteiisitled recruitnieiil could place stndcnls in an extremely sulnerahlc 
position unless recruitment practices are controlled and ''neutraT* couiiselini: services are prosided. 

Fiiiaiuvs 

Ihe enrollment huljie heiiiiininu in ^'77 accompanied hy rapidly risinu costs promises to impose 
severe strains upon Oreuon's method ol linancinii hiuher education. At present, hoth the State 
Svsiem dI Hiuher I ducation schools and the community ci)llei:es receive state support through a 
lt)rmula hased upon lull-time eiiui\alent (I-TI-.) enrollments. Increases in eiirollmenls. thcivrore. will 
necessitate annual increases in state support heginning in h^77 and lasting through I^^SO. 

.\l this pt)int. it Is too early to anticipate the state olOregon s eci)nomy in 1^)77 or the asailahihty 
of revenues lor higher education. However, even under the most optimistic assumptions it seems 
clear that lundinu capacity will he severely strained. 

In the past. Oregon has lollovved a verv simple strategy in lunding education heyond the high 
scluH)L .\s instructional costs have mounted, the Stat* luis increased tlie amount per I "I h. that it 
conlrilniles while at the ^alne time Ihe level ol student tuition has heen increased hy small annual 
increments. I he result has heen more nu)ncy lor higher education eacli year while the ratio ol state 
suppt)rl lo tuition has remained relatively constant. 

Assuming a strain in lunding capacity to meet the enrollmenl hulge. only two majt^r options appear 
\o he availahle to state policy makers, l ither more money must he made availahle \o higher 
eilucalii>n at the expense ol otiier services or the share ol the total educational hill now covered hy 
tuition must he increased. Hoth ol* these options are dilYiciilt and unpalalahle. While the amount 
spent on higher education has increased steadily over the past ten years, the percentage ol* Stale 
(ieneral I uiul expenditures committed to higher education has remained relatively constant at 
ahout Ih percent. I o substantially increase the si/e o! this share lor education at the expense ol* 
other services would likely engender severe and ohstinate opposition i'^om the State agencies 
a lice ted. 

Likewise, disproportionate increases in tuition would he distastclul. I he Board ol* Higher l.ducation 
has expressed its reluctance to raise tuition on a numher ol oceasit)ns. While tuition has steadily 
increased o\ct the years, the raises have occurred in small increments and only when all otlier 
sources ol lunds were exhausted. We may anticipate more increases in the Tulure, hut strong and 
vocal opposition Irom students may he aiilicipatod il major tuition increases are promoted as a 
method ol dealing with sharply rising costs. 

Attention slu)uld also he directed to tlie relationship hetvveen the pricing ol education through 
tuition aiul Tees ami the general puhlic weirare. I here is little puhlic understanding ol the way in 
which educational opportunities and heiielits rellect social values and liovv the costs ol education 
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pill those x.iliK'N pniclkc A iiddJ deal more cITdiI ikwIs Id he uivcn Id iiUDhiny DiJiiiary 
Lili/LMis in iiaiaiiiu an iiiukMslaiuhnu o\ the social cllccis ol the linaiK ing orcJiualioii. 

Major tlnaiuing prohkMUs ol a Jilicrcnl nature may Iv anticipatcJ when enroMmcnts start to 
ikvlinc. Hciiinnini; ahout h)S(), the ninuhcr of ..tiKlcnts will vkvlinc rather rapully to prc-h>oS 
lc\cls. This will throw the I I I linulinu lornuiki into reverse anil may cause sesere Jislocatii>n in 
institutions Jue to rapull>' Jeclinini! Iinancial support. 

I he existini! I l l- ri)rnuila has worked satisfactorily in the past, hut our e\periencc with it is 
ci>ntlneil to a pcriov! o\ increasing or near stahle enroMments. It wi>rks well in a period ofgn^wth 
because institutional planners know that the following year's budget will equal the current year's 
pkis an increment l\>r adilitiiMUil stuilents and program improvement. Hence, the institution is 
assured of a stahle hase hudget and can pkin appropriately l\>r the future. 

The Ml formula WDrks in nuite a different fashion when it is thri>wn into reverse. Under 
conditk)ns of rapid K ilcclining enrollments, great uncertainty is generated in the minds of 
institutional planners. Planners know that the following year's hudiiet will be smaller than the 
current year, hut lhe\ do not know how much smaller. I his leads to crystal hallga/ing in the form 
ot an exaggerated ilependence upon enrollment projections in an attempt to recapture a measure of 
stability. I he problem is exacerbated by the fact that faculty require substantial notice before they 
can be separated Irom their respective institutii^ns. This means that institutions must plan carefully 
tor reductions m their pri>graius and cannot readilv respond to unanticipated changes in funding 
k-vels. 

I TI- funding has worked well under conditions i>f growth and probably can be made to work under 
conditions of decline. I he pri>blem is to lower the uncertainty that declining enrdlments engender 
in order to regain stability in budgeting and budget planning. One attraLtive proposal to achieve this 
goal would be to retain the i ri* fornuiku but lag the budget that results Iroiii a given I Th by one 
year. This WDukI be acci>mplished by ci>mputing the following year's budget upon the actual tail 
term \ \ l of the current year. 

In this manner, institutional planners would be able to compute their respective budgets i>iie 
calendar year prior ti) its taking effect am! could plan accordingly. This technique would allow the 
institution the lead time necessary to reduce laculty in an orderly manner and alTeet other 
necessary economies. 



Conclusion 

Ihe preceding review ol potential problems lacing postsecondarx education in Oregon during the 
next decade makes it apparent that many critical decisiDus will be faced by educational policy 
makers at all levels during this period. I he ilecisions which will be laced both during the growth of 
the late 7(j\ and the decline of the S()\ in some segments will test the ability of Oregon's system of 
educational governance. I lus system, which is based largely upon voluntary cooperation, planning 
and coordination, may not be able to respond to tlu un;Mecedented changes which appear to be 
facing postsecondar> education. C ritical decisions regarding lunding. student allocation, staffing, 
aiul facilities utili/atum particularly during the post-l^)iS() contraction will reiiuire much greater 
coordination and planning than has been necessar>- during the extended periiHl of sustained growth 
of the l^hO'sand \')7{)\ 
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